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NOTICE. 

*,* Notice is hereby given to the Committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends on the subject of Friends’ Boarding 
Home, and to the subscribers to the Fund of said Home, that a 
special meeting will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, High 
street, West Chester, Pa., on Fourth-day, Fifth month 4 1892, at 
1 o’ciock, p. m., for the purpose of perfecting the organization 
under the charter. MARY MCALLISTER, Clerk. 

Fourth month 16, 1892. 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelph‘a 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa - 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 
man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION BY A MIDDLE- 

aged, single man, as a companion, or to have care of an 
invalid in the country, at the seashore, or live with a small fam- 
ily to drive and take them to meeting, ete. Address J., care of 
Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St., Philad’a. 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 
J. HENRY PAINTER, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


Business Women’s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 





Yearly Meeting guests welcomed. A room for transient 


boarders is available. 
MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 


Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


-AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. BasS°When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.“@q 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN’ MILLINERY. 


736 Sprivg Garden Street, Philad’a. 











MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Milline TY. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


)f ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
~" hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


R EBECCA C. THATCHER, Orders Solicited. 
PURCHASING AGENT, 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C. E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
in Tin Case. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Kace Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


MERCHANTS’. 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


&. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, - $2.50 | 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “sTOP’’ 
SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Poem: HINTs, ° 
‘“‘SENSE'’ AND RELIGION, 
PROPHECY, . 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RACE STREETS, 
PROFESSORS WITH FRIENDS, : 
SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS AT REDSTONE, 
THE AGRICULTORAL EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO, . 
EDITORIAL : 
Cheap Postage on Bad Books, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . : 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 17, . 
Notes on the Lesson, 
NEws OF FRIENDS, 
Notes of a Sermon by J. J. Cornell, 
Young Friends’ Association, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Sermon by Edward Coale, 
Views of a Non-Member, 
NEED OF FELLOWSHIPS AT SWARTHMORE, 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOIS : 
Meeting of Concord Union, 
Meeting of Abington Union, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
LITERARY NOTEs, 
EDUCATIONAL, ; ; . ‘ ‘ i 
PorTry ; That He Should c are ; The Children We Keep, 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF PALESTINE, (Concluded), 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICEs, 


STR AWBERRIES —Bubach, Haverland, Felton, 

» Pearl, and other choice varie- 
ties at very low rates. Grane vines, fruit and ornamental trees 
Price list free. S.C. DeECOU, Mooestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 
PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE, 


BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 
STATIONERY. 


J ohn A. J ackson, | 


$828 ARCH ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


If You Havean Eye 


for beauty you can appreciate our efforts in the wall 
paper line. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 
} to 5v cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


Trjtyrp Weare pleased to inform our patrons 
N otwe. and the public generally of the arrival 
of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 
neat and plain fabrics,—suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Reasonable Prices, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Phila , Pa. 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 


We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 


| prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 


i 


in all particulars. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


see’ WM. HEACOCK, 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


aoe 


Special attention paid to scent 


Clement ‘‘. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 


4308 HILLBORN ¢ C0, 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 
















































































Nice things come together; 
P ‘e Summer time is Rose time, 0s 
a\e> Fair and golden weather; “ae 
WRF , WAY: 
ie Ny Autumn time is frost time, Ast 
YR Forest trees a-flaming ; ~ 
-AV™ sil : A 
OF». Winter time is bleak time, gig” 
YR i 
Wh ; Ice and snow SS) 
NN, have it al- aint A A 
WAY ways be, inhibins we 
ate. Rose and Daisy time ? ele 
yA! Always in your dear home nest wh? 
one aAy™ ‘ : Aw 
“val a Have the bright sunshine ? “Sew 
) as f a Buy the Powder named below Ah 
a Ny And find without a doubt, Ae 
NN Daisy time and Rose time Ast 
Pa. VR Within if not without. Wg 
z lp For all . Ast 
&S seasons GOld Dust Washing Powder. SS 
car- ‘9 - . 
The N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
tion CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
4 BALTIMORE, NEW ORL ae SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MiLWAUKEE, 
- |For Dry Goods (INVESTORS 
—THE BEST PLACE IS— Should get information about our 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, *  ytoprc ac 
‘| MORTGAGES . Ao. 
MARKET | AND 6 
EIGHTH —_> STREETS. DEBENTURES 2 O/© 
FILBERT |GUARANTEED Oo 
GUARANTEED _ ' A % 
7 One of the largest buildings in the city, and | CERTIFICATES 





the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 







mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
(tes af goods. 
















-=DRY GOODS= 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS, 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,5 30 027. 00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. Tne ianvestnents we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 





J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
| HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


New York. 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; goud 
care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moverate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892 LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Address until Sixth month 20, 1892 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering. and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY), 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month &th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


C4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Principal. 


S 
Boys and Girls. 

Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Home School. Limited Numbers. 

Special advantages arising from nearness to the college and 
kindness of the college autborities. Prepares for college. Eleven 
miles from Broad St. Station Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address until Seventh month Ist, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Would you like a list with all the ‘“‘unlucky seeds”’ left out? 


| 
| 
| 
| 








The sinking fund principle as em- 
bodied in our mortgages insures pay- 
ment at maturity. Have you looked 
into our system? If not, Why not? 
Several thousand people who have are 
now investors with us. We don’t guar- 
antee over six per cent., but have al- 
ways paid ten. 
The Home Savings and 


Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 

Assets, $700,000. bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 
For pamphlet, Manager 


| 
aires” HF, NEWHALL, xastern’Stice. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCTY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Patronage of Friends solicited. 
fort of guests. 


Special attention to the com - 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The Revere, 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
FHlotel Wiltshire, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


comforts. 
D. W. CHANDLER. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing, proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That's 


our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. It is FREE, if you send two 2c 
stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHNSON & STOKES 


217 and 219 MARKET ST. 
5 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HINTS. 


THEY whose hearts are whole and strong. 
Loving holiness, 
Living clean from soil of wrong, 
Wearing Truth’s white dress,— 
They unto no far-off height 
Wearily need climb; 
Heaven to them is close in sight 
From these shores of time. 


Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things 
Gleam of wave, and tint of sky, 
Heavenly blossomings. 
To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear; 
Budding through the bloom of earth, 
Heaven isalways near. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


‘““ SENSE” AND RELIGION. 
THERE is an attribute among all those which human 
beings ascribe to each other, that seems the one per- 
haps most universally intended and accepted as one 
of praise ; as the expression of a thing desirable to 


have. It is that of what is called sense. Whatever 
difference there may be about all other terms of 
approbation,—even such perfect ones as goodness or 
loveliness are often so used or understood as if there 
were something a little too soft or weak about them, 
—no difference ever appears to be found in regard to 
this one; everybody uses the word “sense” as a 
term of praise, and everybody wishes to be credited 
with it. Inall the million different interests and 
proceedings of the world, this word throughout them 
al) expresses something which people wish to pos- 
sess and to be thought of as possessing; “ sensible” 
is a stamp of approval set on anything and every- 
thing. 

Now amidst all these doings of the world, we find 
that human beings very generally detach themselves 
every now and then from their usual ones, and spend 
time, thought, labor, and “even money itself,” on 
another one called Religion, which brings no visible 
return and does not even propose any such return, 
of either pleasure or profit as compared with the 
others. It relates to things which evidently extend 
beyond our knowledge; and the chief return that it 
does make in this actual world may appear to be 


1Asa resume Of what! said at Sandy Spring meeting on a 
recent First-day, this is rather a Congressional one, deviating I 
know not how far from the spoken word, perhaps omitting some, 
and adding more ; partly what did not arise at the time of speak- 
ing, partly thoughts occurring at the time of writing; but all 
within the essential line of the discourse. E. F. 

Third month 31, 1892. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1892. 


that beside the expense, it is a source of endless 
conflict and disturbance among men and women, 
which otherwise need not be. Therefore the question 
is liable to arise, and often does arise, whether there 
is any sense in all this. Is it all contrary to good 
sense? Or has that great attribute of sense, intelli- 
gence, nothing to do with it at all, perhaps? Or has it 
some place of its own entirely apart from that? 

I am not minded in this place, my friends, to at- 
tempt any philosophy of the subject in general, and 
to lay again the deep foundations that have often 
been laid. I only wish to make a brief report of 
practical results, so far as I may think I can see 
them. And the report is, that religion too is good 
sense ; it is in fact exactly the good sense or wisdom of 
our higher nature ; the sensible expression of our high- 
est interest. These are not intended as definitions of 
religion, but only as partial descriptions of it. Itis no 
more certain that we have relations with this visible 
world we are in, than that we have with an invisible 
and infinite one; whether we speak of the latter as 
another world, or only as in some way the soul of the 
visible one. The idea of such a world is always 
with us, the greatest forces that act on us are of its 
nature, not mere bodily ones; we ourselves are in- 
visible and spiritual more than we are visible and 
material ; it is good sense to recognize these facts, 
and shape our thoughts, expressions, and actions 
accordingly. This relation seems so certain that I 
feel more sympathy with those who express it in 
ways that seem to have no intelligence at all than 
with mere denial of it. And I sometimes think 
that if we come across a mere scoffer at all such 
things, perhaps the highest mode of dealing with 
him is not by solemn rebuke and abhorrence as at 
some deep crime and danger, but rather by a mild 
and good-natured derision, as at something with 
very little sense init. In mere scoffing there is so 
little intellect. Ithink it applies not only to 
things generally held sacred, but also to things held 
sacred by some and not by others. True intelligence 
is always ready to say, ‘“ There may be more in this 
than I know”; or, “There may be more in it for 
another than there is for me.” 

So long as man exists in a universe immensely 
greater than himself, and with a sense of laws in it 
bearing upon him, religion appears to be the natural 
and rational condition of existence for him. And 
when we consider our whole relation, we may think 
that of all attitudes of mind the most natural, rea- 
sonable, and wise is that of prayer. 

When we take the great step from the considera- 
tion of all those worldly interests to that of these in- 
finite ones, it is something like passing in our science 
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from the globe on which we live to the heavenly 
bodies. Everything that we observe on the earth we 
have some way of reaching, coming in contact with ; 
the moment we leave it, we deal with bodies utterly 
out of our reach hitherto,and which we know no 
way of reaching, any more than of controlling. Yet 
we are more positively certain that this earth of ours 
isin one system with the heavenly bodies, and is 
brother or sister to some of them, than we are about 
a great many things on the earth itself. And our ac- 
quaintance with those orbs increases. A few hundred 
years ago it would have been an wholly incredible 
and unaccepted miracle that we should ever look upon 
these bodies as from a point a thousand times nearer. 
Yet with the telescope this has come. In our own 
time it would have seemed a wild and supernatural 
claim that we should ever know anything about the 
chemical constitution not only of these sister planets, 
but of distant stars. But by the miracles of scientific 
research even this has now been attained, and all by 
examining the light that comes from them. And 80 
we are more assuredly certain of our spiritual rela- 
tions in some ways than we are of many things about 
our natural life. 

If we now should turn, by way of illustration, to 
those teachers who have been received as the great- 
est, we shall find everywhere examples of true sense 
on the highest scale. Christianity comes to affirm 
what the natural sense of man is always leading to- 
ward,—that the world has a Creator, who is to the 
beings who can look to him a Father, and that his 
children are brothers. When I compare Christianity 
with other forms of religion, all of which have prob- 
ably been of use to men, I am struck with its greater 
reasonableness, Unspeakable is the degree of intel- 
ligence in the teachings of its Founder. A few ori- 
ental figures in which some of them may be cast that 
appear to us extravagant, need not perplex the mind 
in the least. Whether you ought actually to turn 
the other cheek when one has been smitten, or go 
the second mile when the first has been compelled, I 
cannot feel any great concern about. The gist of the 
teaching surely is, that if religion is to be worth any- 
thing at all, it must be an anchor and resource which 
will keep the spirit safe and whole ; not at the mercy 
of others, but of power to reverse their evil deeds, 
at least the effect of them, and like its Master, bring 
good out of evil. This is true sense. It is not a mat- 
ter of theory, but experienced fact, that religion is 
light in a universe where otherwise is great dark- 
ness, restless blasts of wind, and rolling clouds. 
Surely that is a condition of true intelligence rather 
than the contrary. And in other maxims of Jesus, 
what masses of understanding we find! Sometimes 
that intellectual element seems even the predomi- 
nant one, as in the saying that to those who have 
much more shall be given, and so on; here we seem 
at first to hear the voice of the satirist rather than 
the moralist ; we are not so sure of the moral inspi- 
ration to be got from it, perhaps, but the sense of it 
is great. And in those sentences which most seem 
to convey the very soul of his message, as, He that 
seeketh his own shall lose it. He that loseth his own 
for my sake shall find it. Seek ye first the kingdom 


of God, and the rest shall be added. None can serve 
two masters. Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be,—it is as if we heard the very voice of the 
Spirit giving its laws. Thus it is, and there is noth- 
ing aside of it. The insight into human nature, the 
command of the various things in the world to serve 
the purposes of his teaching, the consummate re- 
sources of expression,—all these are manifestations of 
the highest intelligence. Or if we look to one who by 
many might be thought to hold the next place, the 
greatest of divines, St. Paul, we are struck on the one 
band with the mighty sweep of intellect in its more 
speculative aspects, on the other by his clear sense as 
applied to the laws and conduct of life. Let one of 
his most vital sayings rise to the mind: “ What hast 
thou that thou hast not received? and why, then, 
glory of it?” What perfect sense thisis! It is the 
plain fact, to begin with ; and any one who once ac- 
cepts this fact and sees that whatever he has done 
or attained, both the material he worked on and the 
power by which he worked, were given,—what dan- 
ger could there be from vainglory? All his advan- 
tages, achievements, learning, place, honor, beauty,— 
every such thing will only increase his sense of 
what he has received, and his recognition whence it 
came. 

One practical conclusion that may flow from all 
that has been said, if it be accepted, is that there is 
no use in forcing our intelligence. Since religion is 
true sense, nothing against any one’s sense can be of 
its nature: I would most earnestly adjure all, in 
whatever they may have to say on such subjects, to 
study making it seem sensible to the hearer. If there 
are children, or any others so young in mind that 
they ought simply to accept what is told them, I do 
not believe there is much good in teaching religion 
to minds at that stage. Nor is there much, I think, 
in laboring with one’s self over words of Scripture, or 
any other teacher, which do not seem reasonable. 
Very likely, indeed, what does not seem reasonable 
now, may, at another time, be plainly so. Often 
what the self-confident youth rejected, he will after- 
ward find to be golden truth. But let him be always 
true to himself. Let intelligence range freely, so it 
range seriously over all things, with no fear of the 
result. Religion is not all intelligence, nor chiefly 
that. But intelligence, at its fullest growth, is sure 
to justify and unite with these most sacred feelings. 

E. F. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PROPHECY. 


Awonce the gifts of the spirit enumerated in I. Corin- 
thians stands one much desired by even the most ir- 
religious and unspiritual. The gift of prophecy 
marked almost the crowning point of Divine favor to 
man, and meant power over hosts of minds which 
could be reached in perhaps no other way. Second 
in order only, not in value, to the Law came the 
Prophets, and Moses, the lawgiver, leader, sage, holy 
man, was doubly great as being a prophet also. Of 
all rebukes dealt forth to skepticism and cavilling, 
none is more simple and at the same time more for- 
cible than this: “If they believe not Moses and the 
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prophets, neither would they believe though one 
rose from the dead.” A hard saying to many! Not 
believe though one rose from the dead? No loop- 
hole of escape could that leave for faith to flee 
through. Seeing is believing. If the veriest doubter 
were to see some one long ago laid to rest under the 
turf, alive and speaking before his very eyes, he 
could not then deny that impossibilities, or what ap- 
pear such, are possible. He would be forced to ac- 
cept the fact, whether he wished or not. Then he 
would have proof. But without some certain testi- 
mony of Moses and the prophets apart from them- 
selves, it would not seem in the least impossible to 
doubt those wonderful records, just because they are 
wonderful and have no counterpart in modern ex- 
perience. 

What has become of the gift of prophecy? Is it 
still bestowed freely as of old upon those who use it 
only sacredly, or has it been so deeply wronged and 
belied by the daring falsehoods and audacious con- 
ceits of latter years that it must be withheld from us 
as utterly unworthy? Is there nothing to foretell 
worth the foretelling, or has all been foretold ere this 
and patience and faith left to have their perfect 
work? Oris it merely resting in quiet places until 
a materialistic, unappreciative generation shall pass 
away, to shine with a new and unprecedented splen- 
dor as fulfillment nears? All good men have not 
been prophets in the generally accepted meaning of 
the word. But that prophecy includes insight as 
well as foresight will scarcely be denied by anyone 
who has given thought to the subject. In fact, fore- 
sight could not exist without insight. One must un- 
derstand the message of the now, of the present, or 
be cannot understand the message of the future. 
Friends will grant, also, that increasing insight is in 
a marked degree the result of conscientious living. 
If we mind the light it will grow constantly clearer. 
Thus, so far as prophecy means insight, it is really 
in possession of all who love truth enough to obey 
truth’s various manifestations. 

There is nothing unnatural or impossible in proph- 
ecy even as relating to future events. As we near the 
brow of a hill in ascending our vision extends per- 
ceptible before us. Those who have climbed farthest 
up the mountain of truth see farther in every direc- 
tion than those just beginning the steep, and men 
who dwelt as near the summit as Moses, Isaiah, Dan- 
iel, John, could see almost the full glory from their 
standpoints. That they saw more than they have 
been able to tell us is without a doubt. The vision 
is always a blinding light to mortals ; how shall it be 
described in comprehensible words to eyes which 
cannot see it? As well explain sunshine to a man 
born blind. Some glimpse or inkling can be gathered, 
for every human being is gifted with some propor- 
tion of understanding; but many “dark sayings” 
must of necessity lie beyond us till we stand where 
they stood who uttered them. 

There have been many grand spirits of late years 
whose words thrill us with their depth and value. 
“You cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer Amer- 
ica,” said Lord Chatham. How did he know? Be- 
cause of insight and foresight. Nothing unnatural or 


mysterious in this power of his to utter a truth before 
it had come to pass. The War of the Rebellion was 
foretold several years in startling terms by one of our 
earnest orators of those days. Wecansay now, Why, 
of course! Anybody might know, with such political 
factors at work, that war was inevitable. Yet it was 
prophecy, the announcement previous to the fact, and 
few at the time believed it. 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
wrote George Berkeley. Time is busy fulfilling his 
words. “Heirs of God—to inherit God—who can 
conceive of it? It is the growing marvel, and will 
be the growing wonder of eternity,” said Henry 
Ward Beecher. How could he know? Only by a 
deep, strong, spiritual insight--a knowledge born of 
seeing. All who stand where he stood will seal the 
words with their lives if need be. Let us pray that 
those who would refute them be early raised in the 
Father’s good time to the same happy knowledge. 
Said Bayard Taylor in his poem to Whittier: 

“Like thee I see at last prevail 
Thesleepless soul that looks above ; 
I hear far off the hymns that hail 
The Victor, clad in heavenly mail 
Whose only weapons are the eyes and 
voice of love.” 
And Bryant in “‘ The Past” 
“ They have not perished—no! 
Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 
And features, the great sou!l’s apparent seat, 
“ All shall come back ; each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall evil die, 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign.” 

These things we take for granted, but many a sad 
heart bitterly closes its doors and windows against 
any such light of hope. 

Possibly the warnings and inspirations of the He- 
brew prophets were looked upon by the masses in 
their day as high- flown cant, though for loyalty’s sake 
they were outwardly and formally respected, or by a 
faithful few dutifully preserved. 

Poetry abounds with prophecy of a sweet, happy, 
inspiriting kind, and a great thought falling upon 
good soil makes prophets of those whom it blesses. 
The words of men who prophesy because they see, 
cannot fail as the words of others who risk guesses 
for hope of fame and self-gain. Judge which kind of 
words are those which follow: “I look for the new 
Teacher, who shall follow so far those shining laws 
[found in fragments in the Hebrew Scriptures] that 
he shall see them come full circle; shall see their 
rounding complete grace ; shall see the world to be 
the mirror of the soul ; shall see the identity of gravi- 
tation with purity of heart ; and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty is one thing with Science, with 
Beauty and with Joy.” 

Let us, too, look for that Teacher—is he here 
among us now? What has the world to do with the 
soul, or gravitation with purity of heart, or Ought 
with Beauty? Did Emerson mean a new teacher in 
man’s form who shall instruct by mighty words of 
tongue and pen and a lowly life made resplendent 
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with true living, or did he mean that new Teacher, 
older than time, who was in the beginning with God 
and was God, who loves to dwell in the hearts that 
choose wisdom above all? Let us, too, look for that 
Teacher with childlike faith ; for not all the powers 
of evil combined can by a single hour delay his com- 
ing, though the time no man knoweth, not even the 
Son, but the Father only. A. L. D. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
{Class Meeting, Fourth month 10.] 
PAPER: DUTY OF THE MEETING TO ITS MEMBERS. 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
We may assume that most Friends acknowledge that 
it is the duty of the Society to provide in some de- 
gree and in some directions for the secular as well as 
the religious education of its members. 

The questions before us to-day seem to be: Ist 
Does this duty include more than is implied by the 
language of discipline, “ The education of our youth 

in useful learning to fit them for the business 
of this life,” and dare we extend it to purely intel- 
lectual culture, such as cannot be shown to aid its 
possessor in what is usually meant by “ the business 
of this life;” and 2d, If this general culture of our 
members is a duty resting upon the body of th So 
ciety, how can it be most effectively performed ? 

For my part, I can see no reason why the phrase 
“ the business of this life ” should be limited to the 
trade or profession by which one earns his livelihood. 
It is undoubtedly a fact, whether fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, that much of our lives must be given up to 
these material considerations, and within certain 
limits, it is even true that we attain worldly success 
just in proportion as we limit ourselves strictly in 
preparatory education and in active after-life to the 
hard practical questions of our daily avocations. 
But even the busiest life has some moments of lei- 
sure, Shall these moments be bare and empty or full 
and beautiful ? 

Now let us try to conceive of a man living con- 
tentedly amid the simplest surroundings, satisfied 
with unpretentious house and furniture, plain food 
and clothing, the mere necessaries of external life; 
but who possesses a well-stored mind, who thinks 
the thoughts and dreams of hundreds of the greatest 
and wisest of mankind, who has the power to read 
in nature “ the manuscripts of God,” and the capa- 
city to enjoy all that is beautiful in art, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, poetry, music, who, moreover, 
is faithful and agreeable in all of his social relations. 
An almost impossible man, I will allow, but as an 
ideal how does he compare with the most successful 
man of affairs, who may be perfectly moral and lov- 
able, but in proportion as he has buried himself in 
his profession will be narrow in his sympathies and 
in his intellectual horizon. 

I believe thoroughly that the business of this life 
is to use raticnally all the powers that God has given 
us. We must not unnecessarily limit and dwarf our- 
selves by laying undue stress upon those forms of ac- 
tivity which provide only or chiefly for the needs 
and well-being of the body. 
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We live in a world in which myriads of other men 
have lived andthought. Shall we deny ourselves 
the delight (which we may have if we choose) of 
sharing in the best that these other men have known 
and felt? Shall we not strive to see the forms of 
beauty that they saw? Shall we not even long to 
add something to this store of achievement, and to 
help hand it down for the enjoyment and highest 
possible development of the men that are to live 
after us? 

I know that to a very large proportion of my 
hearers it may be superfluous to plead the cause of 
intellectual culture. Nearly all of you have tasted 
enough of this to realize its sweetness, and have seen 
enough of its beneficent influence to accept and de- 
fend it. But for all that, I believe that we Friends, 
from the circumstances of our early history and sur- 
roundings, are peculiarly apt to lose'sight of the value 
of such culture, or at least to err in deeming it neces- 
sary, to renounce most of it, and devote ourselves to 
the stern practical duties of life. 

Furthermore, this view is just now the fashion- 
able one in educational circles. In their zeal to 
make a more rational arrangement of the work of the 
schools,educators, both in this country and in Europe, 
seem to be losing sight of the fact that the object of 
education is not merely to prepare a child to earn 
his bread, but, as James Russell Lowell said, it should 
tend “ to sweeten all the bread he does earn.” 

It seems hardly necessary to say that in this devo- 
tion to culture, there must be moderation, as in all 
other things. Also it must be acknowledged that so- 
called culture is often only surface-polish. Many so- 
called cultivated people seem utterly without the 
capacity for true culture, and their lives are appar- 
ently cold, selfish, impractical and worthless. But is 
there any proof that cultivated men on the average 
are any less effective in the world’s work, or less truly 
religious and faithfui to their duties to God and man, 
than are those who have received a strictly practical 
education ? 

Moreover, the intellectual life seems as little liable 
to abuse as any form of human activity,and it is 
doubtful whether a good man is ever spoiled by cul- 
ture. The exceptions are mostly only apparent. 
One of these is the child who returns from school or 
college “ spoiled by his learning,” “ above his father’s 
occupation,” “ashamed of his parents’ rudeness and 
illiteracy,” who cares more for intellectual than agri- 
cultural crops, who has acquired a distaste for work 
and old clothes, and dirt, who will botanize in his 
father’s meadow, but not be willing to weed in his 
garden. This is often a real misfortune, but not 
necessarily so. The child has developed tastes dif- 
ferent from those of his parents, and if he has been 
properly educated has developed the capacity for a 
higher grade of work. There is a little jar in the 
family relations at first; but in time the child will 
find his place and the parent realize the gain. The 
congeniality bred by long and loving association in 
earlier years ought to be able to bridge all gaps of 
intellectual difference, of diverging tastes, opinions, 
and external conditions. 

It is no argument against learning to point to 
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learned men who have been failures. Most of them 
would have been failures anyhow. A pedant is only 
an educated form of a conceited ignoramus. And so 
in the case of almost all persons who are supposed 
to have been spoiled by education, I imagine that it 
could be easily shown that no real injury had been 
done. In many cases, nature merely asserts itself in 
spite of education. 

From these considerations, I should say that 
general culture is not only not a disadvantage in the 
race of life, but that it is absolutely necessary to our 
highest enjoyment and most perfect development. I 
believe that there can be no success worthy of the 
name without an intellectual life that rises above the 
merely practical. 

How can the meeting help its members in obtain- 
ing this general culture? The answer to this will 
depend largely upon the special circumstances of tie 
case. One means that naturally suggests itself is by 
lectures. Courses of lectures, judiciously selected 
and arranged, and maintained systematically for 
several years, might easily be the means of raising 
the whole intellectual tone of a neighborhood. Lec- 
tures on history, literature, and travel broaden the 
mind, correct local prejudices, and refine the taste. 
In the various branches of natural science,—chem- 
istry, physics, zodlogy, botany,—there is opportunity 
not only to gratify the curiosity, but to stimulate the 
powers of observation, and by giving a new mean- 
ing to familiar objects and phenomena, to add ma- 
terially to the interest of life. 

Another and important means of culture is the 
library. This should be carefully selected, above but 
not beyond the mental grasp of those who are to use 
it. It should, in my opinion, include the best in all 
departments of literature that are pure and elevating. 
Books should be made easily accessible, and 
where it is at all possible, a reading room should be 
established in connection with the library. The 
money really necessary for these purposes will usu- 
ally be forthcoming when the need for them is fully 
felt. 

In most neighborhoods there is a Friends’ Liter- 
ary Society. There seems no impropriety in allow- 
ing the use of the meeting-house to these and kin- 
dred societies. These societies, too, will often be 
found the convenient medium for the establishment 
of the library or the arrangement of the lecture 
course. But it seems to me that some committee of the 
meeting should at least encourage and assist, and 
perhaps initiate and supervise these or similar plans 
for the intellectual elevation of the members. It is 
a@ matter that concerns the welfare of the Society in 
a degree only inferior to our schools, and these have 
long received the official attention of Friends. We 
say that we desire to giye our children “a guarded 
education,” under teachers of our own way of think- 
ing. The meeting has the same motive to take hold 
of this matter of gratifying the intellectual cravings 
of its general membership. Our younger members 
particularly are coming to appreciate the benefits of 
culture, and in proportion as they are aspiring and 
energetic, will seek for it where they can find it,— 
within the Society or outside of it. The question for 


Friends to decide is: Shall we adapt ourselves to 
the new order of things and help these young Friends 
to get the culture they desire, or allow them to go 
where they will find more appreciation and heartier 
cooperation? The answer of this Monthly Meet- 
ing has already been made. The library and schools 
on these grounds, the recognition of the First-day 
schools, the work of the committee to provide for 
the best interests of our members, and other similar 
manifestations of liberality on the part of the meet- 
ing, sufficiently attest that Friends here, or many of 
them, are alive to the importance of this work. I 
hope that this interest may be maintained, extended, 
and strengthened, and that other and weaker 
branches of the Society, seeing the good work done 
here, may go and do likewise. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

Ferris W. Price presented a paper to the Conference on 
Fourth month 10th, treating of the duty of the meeting to 
its members in regard to general culture. 

Following this, a Friend expressed herself as feeling 
strongly the importance of culture, but as desiring to em- 
phasize the need of cultivating spirituality. We need con- 
stantly to look up to our first great Teacher for guidance, if 
we would walk without stumbling, building our Society 
upon the teaching and life of Jesus as its firm foundation 
if we would not have it shake and fall. 

Another speaker endorsed the paper, but thought the 
spiritual element too apt to be lacking in our consideration 
of these subjects, and another suggested that our work in 


the world would be more bravely met if the spiritual life 
were the leading and directing influence. 

The writer of the paper desired to state that, vital as he 
felt intellectual culture to be, he did not wish to be under- 


stood as considering it the all important thing. 
ity and zeal are yet more to be desired. 

The clerk called the attention of those present to the 
fact that general intellectual culture was the*topic for the 
day, the duty of the meeting to its members in regard to 
religious education having been considered at a previous 
sitting. He hoped all Friends would by application to the 
clerk, provide themselves with copies of the printed outline 
of the winter’s work, and so be able to follow the weekly 
discussion with a larger grasp given by a knowledge of the 
entire scheme. 


Great fidel- 


He who spoke next considered it more important for 
Friends than for those of other denominations to have 
breadth of intellectual culture. The church idea is to take 
some few from among the many and educate them to be 
the bearers of God’s message to his people. But with us 
we do not know who may be called to the ministry, and 
the minister, to do the best work, should stand upon as 
high an intellectual plane as the majority of his hearers. 

Another speaker thought that the different parts of 
man’s nature should not be considered as separate and an- 
tagonistic. There can be no sharp lines drawn between 
the physical, the mental, and the spiritual, the elevation 
of one of these reacting upon all the others. Symmetrical 
culture of the whole nature should be our end and aim, 
He particularly approved of the paper read because it had 
kept strictly to its own topic, without trenching on those 
which had gone before or were to follow. 

The closing remarks reminded us that the failure in 
particular cases to profit by opportunities of higher educa- 
tion is not an argument against this. A young person who 
comes home from college good for nothing, probably went 
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there good for nothing, while he who has made his mark 
without certain great advantages was probably of the kind 
to whom the very presence of difficulties acts as a spur. 
Nobody claims that intellectual culture will transform a 
worthless individual into a bright and shining light; but 
if,in taking the community as a whole, we find that 
higher education tends to raise the moral, physical, and 
spiritual, as well as the intellectual level of those who par- 
take of its advantages, we may conclude that this general 
culture is a thing to be desired. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PROFESSORS WITH FRIENDS. 


Waite there is an awakening amongst Friends in 
this and in other parts of our heritage, as to “ what is 
due from the meeting to its members,” we may ask 
with quite as much reason the same question in re- 
gard to those who assemble with Friends in their 
public meetings, yet have no right of membership in 
the body. 

There are in attendance of all of our meetings for 
worship many persons whose sympathies and asso- 
ciations are wholly with Friends, who have grown 
up, figuratively speaking, “ under the very shadow of 
the sanctuary,” vet who enjoy none of the rights and 
privileges that membership gives. Perhaps there is 
no other religious body that has so many of this 
class of worshipers meeting with them,—indeed the 
very organization of every other Christian church 
makes such a condition improbable. Proselyting is 
a requirement of the other sects based upon the com- 
mission given to the Apostles by the Great Head of 
the Christian church himself, and such worshipers 
are not left without some special labor in the direc- 
tion of church fellowship. 

We cannot think that the Society of Friends was 
established as a “ close corporation,” into which those 
only who had reached a high level of Christian at- 
tainment were to be admitted. To be convinced of 
the testimonies believed in by the Society,—to hold 
as fundamental the doctrine of the Inner Light, and 
that other equally important truth that “ God is the 
teacher of his people,” and to live in conformity to 
the mora! law, should be regarded as constituting a 
proper qualification for membership. All those who 
are so living and so believing, are in the line of 


Christian progress—are essentially Friends, and the | 
meeting, if it is seeking to be helpful,—to bring | 


within the influence of its guardianship,—to increase 
the blessing of association and church fellowship, 
owes it to these worshipers to extend the invitation 
given of old by the great Leader of Israel: “ Come 
with us, and we will do thee good.” 

The privilege of birthright was forfeited to many 
of these professors, by outgoing in marriage which 
not only deprived themselves of membership, but 
affected their children as well. These ought surely 
to be entitled to some consideration from the meet- 
ing, since through its disciplinary action the right is 
withheld. Especially does this apply to those cases 
where one parent is a member, and solicitude on the 
part of the meeting seems to be called for. If this 
subject had, in the past, received the thoughtful, 
weighty care that its importance demanded, there is 


scarcely a reason to doubt that most, if not all, who 
have been or now are thus situated would have their 
names enrolled amongst us to-day. They are with 
us,—they work with usin our benevolent and relig- 
ious organizations, thereby testifying that they are 
with us in spirit. 

It may be said in reply, that such persons have 
the privilege of asking to become members and if the 
desire is based upon convincement there is nothing 


‘in the way. But we are not dealing in such cases 


with those who have come among us from other as- 
sociations, and accustomed to lines of religious 
thought that differ from ours, even upon those points 
that we regard as fundamental. To be born and 
reared within the environment of the Society ,—to be 
indoctrinated with its principles and testimonies so 
strongly as to prefer its worship to any other, gives 
conclusive evidence, it would appear, of a degree of 
convincement and a weasure of experience that con- 
stitutes a solid basis for growth in the things that 
make for righteousness. 

This view of the subject is not dwelt upon, we 
apprehend, with the degree of thought that its im- 
portance demands. To say to this class who wor- 
ship with us: “ We would be glad to have you cast 
in your lot with us in church fellowship,” might 
bring the response, “I have been thinking seriously 
about it.” There are those who are among the most 
earnest, consistent members of the Society who were 
approached in this way and were thus gathered into 
the fold. 

The work is largely individual, but overseers as 
way offers, can find an enlarging field of usefulness 
in this direction ; it is entirely in the line of proper 
Christian endeavor, and has been blessed to the in- 
crease of the church in all the centuries since the 
command went forth : “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 

L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS AT REDSTONE, 
(THE following is the first of several articles proposed to 
| be written for us by Kirk Brown of Baltimore, Md., (1813 
N. Caroline St.), who is the present custodian of the valuable 
records of Friends’ meetings, now kept in the fire-proof at 


Park Avenue meeting-house. The articles will supplement 
very well the abstracts of the Minutes of Redstone Quar- 
terly Meeting which we printed some time ago.—Eps. IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

This locality (Redstone) appears to have been a re- 
sort for the Indians many years before the early 
settlers of this country had any knowledge of the 
region. The Indians at some early period had built 
a fort there, which history speaks of as being of 
superior workmanship, and showing more skill and 
knowledge in its structure than any of the tribes 
appeared to show after this country was discovered. 

The place was first known as “Old Fort,” ata 
later date as “ Old Fort at Redstone,” afterwards as 
“ Redstone Settlement;” now as “ Redstone,” and 
the ciiy of Brownsville. Redstone village and 
Friends’ meeting-house were situated on the Monon- 
gahela river at the point where the national wagon 
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road from Cumberland to the West crossed the river, 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 

Captain Michael Cresap, the first settler, took up 
a large tract of land. About 1770 he sold this prop- 
erty to Thomas and Basil Brown, two brothers from 
Maryland, probably Friends. The present name 
Brownsville is thus acquired. Thomas Brown’s 
grave is said to be on the brow of the bill, and 
marked by a stone bearing the following: ‘“ Here 
lies the body of Thomas Brown, who once was owner 
of this town, who departed this life Third montb, 
1797, aged 59 years.” 

Many of the early settlers in and around Redstone 
Settlement were Friends, who migrated there from 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Their names are familiar to many Friends. They 
appear to have had the same love of assembling in 
religious meeting that all the early Friends had. We 
find them very soon endeavoring to establish a meet- 
ing, though under many difficulties. 

The Yearly Meeting held at West River and Third 


Haven, Maryland (now Baltimore Yearly Meeting), | 


appears to have had a fostering care for the Friends 
of Virginia and the then called Western country, 
At several early dates they sent down to the subor- 
dinate meetings messages of love and encourage- 
ment to attend their meetings and sustain the princi- 
ples of the Society. The first minutes relating to Red- 
stone Settlement are as follows: 


“At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, | 


held at Fairfax, Twelfth month 16, 1776. 

“ It also appears to be the sense and judgment of 
the Yearly Meeting that this meeting and Friends of 
Hopewell should unite in a visit to Friends settled 
at Redstone, in order that Friends may be the more 
capable to judge of their situation; and that the 
Monthly Meeting of Hopewell receive the certificates 
that may be offered them from those Friends, where 
no other objection appears than that of the remote- 
ness of their situation. Their case is left under the 


solid consideration of Friends until next meeting, | 


and they are desired to attend to their feeling that if 
way should open next quarter fora visit to those 
Friends, in order to be fully informed of their situ- 
ation ; such as feel their minds engaged thereto, may 
not be discouraged from proceeding therein.” 

“At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Warrington, Third month 17, 1777. 

“The case of Friends settled at Redstone and 
thereaway coming under the solid consideration of 
this meeting, and it appearing by a copy of a minute 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting held last month, 


that they have appointed a number of Friends to | 


unite with such committee as this Meeting may ap- 
point in visiting those Friends in such manner as 
truth may point out, Joseph Janney, Joseph Elgar, 
William Matthews, Casper Sybole, Abel Walker, and 
Richard Ridgway, Jr., are appointed to that service ; 
who are desired to proceed there as best wisdom 


may direct and open their way and report their sense | 


and judgment of Friends there and their situation 
to a future quarterly meeting.” 

“At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting 
held at Fairfax, Twelfth month 21, 1778. 
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“The case and situation of Friends settled at 
Redstone and thereaway having been reconsidered 
by our last yearly meeting, they are continued under 
the care of this quarterly meeting and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting as heretofore, their case is left 
under consideration until next meeting, and Friends 
of Hopewell Monthly Meeting are desired to attend 
to the service as pointed out by the Yearly Meeting.” 

“At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting 
held at Fairfax, Third month 18, 1779. 

“The case of Friends settled at Redstone and 
thereaway coming under the consideration of this 
meeting, Joseph Elgar, Casper Sybole, and Joseph 
Wright, are appointed to unite with Friends of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting in a visit to those Friends, as 
way may open for such service and they in best 
wisdom may be directed, and report their case here- 
in to next meeting.” 

There appears to have been much hesitation and 
reluctancy on the part of Friends of Hopewell in 
securing the certificates of the Friends at Redstone 
Settlement on account of the long distance they were 
off from that meeting. This is not surprising when 
we consider that they dwelt more than one hundred 
miles away, beyond the Allegheny mountains, there 
being no water communication or other way of reach- 
ing them, except on horse-back through an unin- 
habited country. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO. 


Secretary Rusk, of the Government Department of 
Agriculture, is preparing what is certain to be pro- 
nounced a marvelous agricultural exhibit. It will be 
at once a striking demonstration of the broad scope 
and efficient work of the department of which he is 
the head, and a school of instruction for all who are 
interested in agricultural matters. It will include 
full illustrations of various insect depredations, a 
mammoth globe representing graphically the history 
of pleuro-pneumonia and its remarkable extermina- 
tion in America; a model of the famous Death Val- 
ley, with its strange fauna and flora; and a working 
set of a modern weather station’s outfit. Under the 
immediate supervision of Expert Hubbard, the most 
complete and comprehensive collection of grains 
ever made is being prepared, with the codperation of 
the farmers in this country and in foreign parts. 
Samples of wheat grown in every county in the 
United States will be shown. Grains from Peace 
river in northern Canada, to Patagonia; from Russia 
to India, will be in the collection ; every seed picked 
by hand and the varieties arranged in tasteful glass 
compartments with labels indicating the name, place, 
weight and effects of the soil and climatic conditions, 
There are now collected 2,000 samples of wheat, 1,000 
of oats, 5,000 of rye, 3,000 of barley, 300 of buck- 
wheat, 1,500 of corn (besides the exhibit of corn in 
the ear) and proportionate numbers of the various 
other grains and garden products. An effort is being 
made to secure from Egypt one of the original father 
wheat plants.—Offcial Bulletin. 
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CHEAP POSTAGE FOR BAD BOOKS. 

An instance where reform is needed is presented just 
now in the case of the excessively cheap postage 
charged on a large class of worthless and corrupting 
literature. 

Bills are now pending in Congress, (No. 2825 in the 
Senate, and No. 5067 in the House of Representatives), 
to make a uniform charge of postage on all books 
carried in the mails. Under the existing laws it is 
possible for paper-covered volumes, published as “ Li- 
braries,” or “ Series,” and claiming thereby to be is- 
sued periodically, to get the rate of periodical publi- 
cations, such as newspapers and magazines. As a 
matter of fact they are books, nothing more or less, 
and it is a great unfairness to other books more valu- 
able in their character, and more substantially bound, 
(in other material than paper), that these paper- 
backed ones should go into the mails at one cent a 
pound while the better ones must pay eight cents. 

Among those which are obliged to pay the eight 
cents a pound rate are: Bibles, school books, law 
books, medical books, scientific books, religious books, 
miscellaneous books. Oa the other hand, those pay- 
ing the one cent a pound rate are almost uniformly 
fiction. There are some good and usefal publications 
among them, but not over 5, or possibly 10, per cent. 
of the whole. “Oae of the best catalogues of this 
class of publications,” says a person who has exam- 
ined into the matter, “shows that out of 1,142 books 
1,031 are novels. In another, out of 619 books 510 are 
novels,and only twenty are by American authors. In 
another, out of 2,080 books, less than seventy-five are 
by American authors. Other catalogues make a much 
Not only is this the case, but, what 
worse, the fiction is to a large extent of 
the most demoralizing class. 


’ 


worse showiny.’ 
is still 
All the “ flash story 
books,” or “yellow-covered novels,” and all the 
“blood curdling ” boys’ and girls’ story books are in- 
Pab- 
lishers of some of them send out as many as six new 
ones a week. 


cluded in the * Library ” and “ Series ”’ issues. 


That there is any benefit to society from the out- 
pouring of such a flood as this no sane person, of 
course, will pretend. That it serves to increase the 
demoralization of the youth of the country no one 
will doubt. Thatthe postal laws should discrimi- 


nate in favor of it,and against books of better charac- 
ter is of course most unwise andunfair. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, in his annual reports has 
strongly protested against the system, and urged 
that no advantage should be given to the low fiction 
which we have described. In a recent letter to J. 8. 
Henderson, chairman of the Committee of the 
House on Post-Offices, he quotes some suggestions of 
a writer on the subject, which we think very appro- 
priate to repeat. This writer says: 

“Lately, by your legislation, you are instituting 
inquiries into the statistics of divorce in the United 
States. This social evil has so increased as to have 
become a national question. How much of the plen- 
tiful crop of divorces which have grown up under a 
lax morality, which has led to lax divorce legislation 
in 80 many States, is due to this very cause which we 
are now considering? A very large proportion of the 
loose morality which is abroad in the community, 
and to which so much of misery, of murder, and of 
crime in connection with the relations of the sexes, 
is due, is attributable directly to the depicting in 
these novels of the attractiveness of vice. 

“The young insensibly absorb from the bad books, 
many of which go in these cheap libraries, the seeds 
of vice which bear fruit afterwards in social disorder. 
The weakening of the sanctity of the marriage tie 
and the wreck of families are often directly trace- 
able to the powerful and insidious influence of ba 
reading, just as the young boys who run away from 
home to play the robber and bandit in a small way 
drink in the base incentive to crime in the lives of 
outlaws and heroes of the highway, in the ‘ penny- 
dreadful’ stories which form a minor class of this 
library literature so much vaunted for its cheapness.” 

We have no doubt whatever that the statements 
of this writer are correct, and that there isa definite 
and real increase of divorce and other social evils, 
resulting from this pernicious literature. It cannot 
fail to produce false and corrupt ideals in the minds 
of young people. 
BIRTHS. 
ALBERTSON.—At Westbury, Long Island, Fourth 
month 12, 1892, to J. Augustus and Mary W. Albertson, a 
sou, whose name is Ernest. 

COCK. —On the 18th of Third month, 1892, to George B. 
and Mary M. Cock, of Philadelphia, a son, who has been 
named George Harvey. 


MAK KIAUES. 

GRAHAME—COWGILL.—At the residence of the 
bride's parents, 13th of Fourth month, 1892, under the care 
of Camden Monthly Meeting, Del., George H. Grahame, of 
Philadelphia, son of Israel J. and Jane P. Grahame, and 
Susan, daughter of Daniel C. and Susan 8. Cowgill, of 
Dover, Del. 

JUSTICE—LEWIS.—At the residence of Enoch Lewis, 
uncle of the bride, by Friends’ ceremony, Fourth month 11, 
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1892, Alfred Rudulph Justice, son of Susan H. and the late 
Alfred Bunting Justice, and Jessie Lewis, all of West 
Philadelphia. 


MOORE —DUELL.—On the 30th of Third month, 1892, 
under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Asa Moore and Mary C. Duell, both of Mullica Hill, N. J. 


STARR —COLLINGS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Camden, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Fourth 
month 14, 1892, Benjamin Archer Starr, Jr., of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., son of Benjamin A. and Abigail Starr, and 
Marion Carmalt, daughter of Joseph Z. and Emily W. Col- 
lings, and granddaughter of the late James Willis, of Phila- 
delphia. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—In Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., at 
the home of her brother. Edward Atkinson, Fourth month 
9, 1892, Phebe S. Atkinson, in the 84th year of her age; a 
lifelong member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 


CLENDENON.—On Fourth month 10, 1892, of diph- 
theria, Charles Edmunds, son of Elwood and Elizabeth 
Scott Clendenon, and grandson of Joshua Clendenon, in 
the 4th year of his age. 


EVANS.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 13, 1892, 
Martie B. Evans. Intermentat Carversville, Bucks county. 


FENIMORE, — At his residence, near Jacksonville, 
N. J., on Third-day, Fourth month 12, 1892, William Fen- 
imore, in his 62d year. 


FELL.—At his late residence, Wilmington, Del., Third 
month 25, 1892, Lewis Fell, aged 94 years, 11 months, and 
18 days; a member and elder of ‘Vilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear Friend retained his mental faculties, clear 
and bright, to the close of his long and eventful life. 

His quiet, unobtrusive manner, combined with a genial 
spirit and warmth of feeling, won him many friends; es- 
pecially was he interested in young people, and particu- 
larly fond of little children. 

His devoted wife, who survives him, was his close com- 
panion for nearly seventy years. They reared a family of 
fourteen children, eight sons and six daughters, to be 
grown men and women, ten of whom are living; beside 
extending parental care to several grandchildren. 

From his earliest married life he was a regular attender 
of all meetings, to within a few months of his decease ; 
and especially concerned to maintain our mid-week meet- 
ings, he having felt that much of his success in the earlier 
struggles of life grew out of faithfulness to this duty. 

He was not desirous that his days might be lengthened, 
but with patience’and humility waited for the call of the 
Master, “Come up higher.” P. 


GOOD.—At the residence of Edwin Middleton, Phila- 


delphia, Fourth month 12, 1892, Chalkley Good, aged 79 | 


years. Interment at Buckingham, Pa. 


JEANES.—At Claymont, Del., Fourth month 8, 1892, 
Joseph Jeanes, in his 76th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. Interment at Plymouth meeting. 

KILLEY.—Fourth month 3, 1892, at Bordentown N. 
J., Maria P. Killey, daughter of the Jate Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Killey, of Allentown, N. J. Interment at 
wicks, N. J. 

PUSEY.—Fourth month 10, 1892, Mary Pusey, daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph and Rebecca R. Pusey. Interment 
from West Grove meeting-house, Pa. 

REIFSNYDER.—In Philadelphia, Fourth 
1892, Israel Reifsnyder, in his 67th year. 


Cross- 


month 8, 
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SMEDLEY.—At Malvern, Chester county, Pa., Fourth 
month 11, 1892, Elizabeth G., wife of Thomas G. Smedley, 
and daughter of the late Isaac and Lydia L. Garrett; a 
concerned member of Goshen Monthly and Willistown 
Particular Meeting of Friends. 

In the passing on to the higher life this dear Friend has 
been spared the pain of growing old, for her spirit had lost 
none of its brightness, her heart none of its youth. Her 
interest in life was keen and appreciative. She gave of 
her love and sympathy without stint. She came into the 
sick room as a ministering angel; her presence in the 
house of mourning was a solace and support. As a consist- 
ent Friend and Christian she could not see deviations from 
duty without the spoken word of reproof, but the reproof 
carried with it the conviction that only the offense and not 
the offender was condemned. 

Her family will miss her bright smiles, her cheering, 
hopeful words, her tender solicitude, her guiding spirit; 
but they will be comforted by the memory of what she 
was, and in the thought of the years of unbroken happi- 
ness vouchsafed them with her,—an earnest of what may 
still be. 

Her friends and neighbors will miss her encouragement 
in every good work, her ready sympathy, her strong, help- 
ful individuality. To them comfort will come while, in 
loving remembrance of her life of service, they strive to 
emulate her virtues. Love was the keynote to her char- 


acter; a desire to do the right her ruling thought. 
E. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 17. 
FIFTH MONTH 1, 1892. 
THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a right spirit within me.—Psalm 51 ; 10. 
READ Psalm 51 ; 7 13. 

THERE is hope for the restoration of the erring when 
he is conscious of the wrong he has done and earn- 
estly seeks forgiveness. It isin thisspirit that David 
pours out his anguish of soul and acknowledges his 
guilt. The wrong he had done would have been the 
privilege of the ruler of any other nation except the 
people of Israel. Among all the other tribes and 
races of men the king was not forbidden anything 
that he set his heart upon. He might take the 
wife of any one of his subjects and there was no re- 
dress. But the law of the Ten Commandments, 
given by Moses through the Divine Word, was the 
rule of conduct for every Israelite from the king to 
the lowliest peasant, and though it was often dis- 
obeyed, it never lost its hold on the nation. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the records of wrong- 
doing and the sorrow it brings to the wrong-doer a 
deeper sense of transgression or a more penitent ac- 
knowledgment of sin with the earnest petition for 
forgiveness, than is found in this story of David’s sin 
and repentance. 

Thou desirest truth in the chambers of the heart. Itis 
not alone in those acts of our lives that are seen and 
known to others, that our Heavenly Father requires 
sincerity and trutb,—we must be true to our best 
selves, though no human eye see, or no human ear 
hear. It is to God we must answer, and he is ever 
near to help us do and speak the right, and to reward 
with the answer of a good conscience when we are 
faithful. 
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Create in me a clean heart. “ Out of the heart are 
the issues of life,” is testimony that we do well to re- 
member. If the stream of thought that leads to ac- 
tion is kept pure and clean, we cannot stray far away 
from the right, and we will have strength given us to 
resist temptations, remembering the advice, “ If sin- 
ners entice thee, consent thou not.” 

Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation. The wrong- 
doer always suffers by his wrong-doing, though for a 
time it may gratify some unwholesome desire. 
When he comes calmly to think over and review his 
conduct he feels remorse and shame for his misdeeds. 
It is only by repeated transgression that the con- 
science beaomes seared and ceases to reprove. 

Then will I teach, etc. There is a great truth em- 
bodied in this thought. He who has himself known 
what the sorrow is that comes through transgression, 
is the one who can be most helpful to others that 
have transgressed, or are in the way of temptation. 
We all have need to pray that we be not led into 
temptation. 


TOPIC: PENITENCE. 

True penitence consists not only in being sorry 
for wrong-doing, but our contrition must be accom- 
panied by an amendment of life and an earnest de- 
sire and effort on our part to make reparation to 
those we have injured. After compunction and re- 
morse have swept over us, laying bare our wrong ac- 
tions, in true penitence we cry out, “O Father, for- 
give the sin we have committed!” and again, the 
soul pleads, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a right spirit within me.” Then it is that the 
Infinite Father, in his mercy and love, accepts the 
prayer of the penitent one with the comforting as- 
surance that Jesus gave to the believing leper, “I 
will: be thou clean.” 

The sorrow that brings forth repentance is, per- 
haps, nowhere more beautifully portrayed than in 
one of Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians, where he 
pleads with them to be “cleansed from all defile- 
ments of flesh and spirit,” and to confide in the am- 
bassadors sent of God on their behalf. He glories 
that he has been of good courage and bold of speech 
towards them, for he says: “I rejoice, not that ye 
were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry unto 
repentance: for ye were made sorry after a godly 
sort, that ye might suffer loss by usin nothing. For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a 
repentance which bringeth no regret.” 

This is now, as then, the great need of the world, 
that the ministers of the truths of God shall be bold 
and of good courage to show the people their needs, 
that sin shall be seen in all its deformity, and that 
the awakening be such as to insure a penitence that 
will reform and establish in the way of reformation 
till men perfect themselves in the way of a holiness 
that leads to salvation from sin here and a continu- 
ance into the hereafter. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The circumstances which drew forth from David 
this prayer of penitence and humiliation are such 
that we may join in the feeling of one [Geikie] who 
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writes: “It would have been well for David had he 
died, like Uriah,” the man he had so grossly injured, 
“before such a stain soiled his hitherto splendid 
fame. We must sorrowfully admit that other ex- 
amples are not wanting, when the holiest and most 
sacred impulses and emotions of the human heart, 
those around which all the tender ties of family, of 
home, of earthly happiness cluster, when unwisely 
or improperly yielded to, and indulged, become the 
most dangerous and destructive enemy to peace and 
happiness. The caution of the Apostle, when writ- 
ing to the little company of believers gathered in 
one of the pleasure-loving Grecian cities of Asia, 
‘abstain from every form of evil,’ joined to the 
beatitude of the Master, ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God,’ should be the watch- 
word for the the daily life, since under one guise or 
another evilis ever near to entrap and lead astray 
the unwary. And evil, whatever form is may as- 
sume, isthe excess of the good; to know how far 
the good may be used without abusing it, is a wis- 
dom which only the closest watchfulness can enable 
us to exercise. 

“We can unite with one whosays of this, and the 
psalm preceding it: “Never has the inner soul 
revealed itself more humbly ; never have its longings 
for a purer spiritual life found more touching ex- 
pression. No truer conception of religion can be 
found surrounded by priests; accustomed to ritual 
offerings and sacrifices, he (David) sets the merely 
outward and ceremonial at its true value, and recog- 
nizes the broken and crushed hearts as alone of 
weight with the Eternal. Thesoul, not the external 
form, is with him the essential. He has caught the 
spirit of Samuel and the prophets, and sees in re- 
ligion not an act, but a life. Loathing thesin he had 
committed, he yearned after a better future in which 
it will be seen how thoroughly he had forsaken the 
evil, and returned to a pure, just, and goodly spirit.’” 
(Geikie.) 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTES OF A SERMON BY J. J. CORNELL. 
Art Park Ave. meeting, Baltimore, Fourth month 17th, 
John J. Cornell spoke on the meaning or significance 
of resurrection. He spoke nearly as follows: 

The wide difference between this and other re- 
ligious bodies in regard to the observance of “ Easter 
Sunday,” has recalled to my mind the injunction: 
“ See to it that ye have a reason for the hope that is 
in you.” There does exist within our body a diver- 
gence of views in regard to the Biblical accounts of 
the resurrection of Jesus, butit isa subject for each 
te settle to his satisfaction in his own mind,as the 
account can neither be proven nor disproven. For 
those who accept the Biblical narratives in their 
literalness, their is implied in such acceptance the 
belief that the natural laws,—such as those of gravi- 
tation and the occupation of space,—were at that 
time suspended in their action. 

In the teachings of Jesus himself there is no in- 
junction to belief in a resurrection of the physical 
body. When at the tomb of Lazarus, he said to 
Martha: “Thy brother shall rise again.” Martha 
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said to him: “I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.” Jesus replies: “I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall he live.” 

In speaking of himself as the resurrection and 
the life, Jesus referred without doubt to a spiritual 
awakening to lifeafter a spiritual death. We meet a 
spiritual death when some excess of desire has 
drawn us into doing what the spirit within apprises 
us is wrong for us to do; this crucifying of the Christ 
within us destroys our happiness and peace of 
mind, bringing us into the condition of spiritual 
death. With spiritual death, unlike physical death, 
there is a preservation of the living forces, and no 
matter how far the straying from the right path, or 
how deep the sin, there is always the way open toa 
resurrection of the spirit to new life in harmony 
with tae divine. 

“Whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die.” Here Jesus meant not physical death, 
which from the experience of the past we know is 
our common lot, but spiritual death: as he himself 
was Jesus the Christ, the man guided by the spirit, 
so he who should follow his example and be guided 
by the spirit of goodness, should never fall into 
spiritual death. The preaching of Paul in First 
Corinthians, xv., contains, when closely viewed, the 
same clear and beautiful spiritual lesson. “ The last 
enemy that shall be abolished is death,” (v. 26), re- 
fers not to death of the body,—which, because it 
brings the end of a life of care, toil, turmoil, and 
sin, and the opening of new life of joy in heaven, 
cannot be an enemy—but refers to that spiritual 
death which is the result of sin. 

With the simple and practical character of our 
beliefs, recognizing the possibility of our experienc- 
ing the resurrection of the Christ spirit within us in 
our every-day lives, we are justified in omitting those 
ceremonial observances of this day which are 
deemed so essential by some. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

An interesting meeting of this Association was 
held in the parlor at Race street on the llth inst. 
The Review of the Tenth Chapter, Vol. II., of Jan- 
ney’s “ History,” by Lucy S. Cooper, treated espe- 
cially of the formation of religious meetings for Dis- 
cipline. George Fox began to preach in 1647; meet- 
ings were gathered together in 1652. These soon 
united at times and formed a kind of circular meet- 
ing for worship called Quarterly or General Meetings, 
the first of which appears to have been in 1654. From 
1660 to 1668 George Fox labored to establish monthly 
meetings for business in England, two having al- 
ready been settled in America. 

In 1661, the first Yearly Meeting of London was 
held. In 1727 elders appear to have been first ap- 
pointed to their present duties; in 1732 overseers 
were added, and in 1757 the children of Friends 
were given birthright membership. Soon after 1657 
a@ concern spread among Friends that there should 
be meetings set apart for attending to various matters 
of care and discipline, particularly to cases of suffer- 
ing which increased as persecution became broad- 


spread, and such cases as James Nayler’s crept in. It 
is evident that these meetings were, in fact as in 
name, religious meetings for Discipline, the object 
was to extend a tender care and oversight over the 
individual. 

The writer of the review closed with a few earn- 
est words concerning the condition “into which we 
are now drifting, that of bringing our benevolent 
work into the meetings which were evidently de- 
signed for a far higher purpose.” Though a hearty 
sympathy was expressed with charitable and philan- 
thropic work, and a deaire was felt to have it increase 
among our members, the fact was realized that there 
must be a hidden growth to correspond with the 
spreading of the branches. There is a dan- 
ger of incessant Christian activity without a corre- 
sponding secret life with God. If the members 
met together to examine closely into the weak places 
in our walls,—by counsel and sympathy to encourage 
one another, to hold back some and draw out others, 
to incite all to better things, to give and receive,— 
our Society would know an increase in its strength, 
and our members would find the work which came 
to their hands far better done. 

An interesting discussion followed the review, on 
the question of bringing the consideration of outside 
philanthropic work into our Society meetings. 

The second subject which claimed the considera- 
tion of the meeting was: “ The need in the Society 
of Friends for competent teachers who are members ; 
what is being done to meet this need ? and what fur- 
ther should be done in this direction?” The discus- 
sion was opened by Alice Hall, who showed by ref- 
erence to our Yearly Meeting Extracts, that “in 1888 
one-fourth of the teachers employed in the meeting- 
schools were not members, while in 1891 more than 
one-third were not members. In the higher institu- 
tions, under the direction of managers who are 
Friends, but which schools are not reported to the 
meeting, the proportion of those not members is 
much greater. Especially is it difficult to find com- 
petent men trained for this profession. Our feeling 
has always been that the mind teaching must go 
hand in hand with the religious and moral teaching 
of the child. We wish our children to have the 
same harvest of good, intellectual and spiritual, that 
we have had; and since Quakerism is best taught by 
infusion, who can better instil it than those who have 
imbibed it from loving parents in well-regulated 
Quaker homes? But we must have competent teach- 
ers, abreast with the age, rich in mind as well as in 
spirit. Our young people should be encouraged to 
enter the profession, if fitted to impart, for the man 
or woman to whom is given the gift of imparting, 
should be as true to that inspiration as the preacher, 
the physician, the artist, the musician, for it is a gift 
of God.” 

Clement M. Biddle followed with an account of 
what had been done and was doing in the Training 
School at Darby. Pupil teachers were given instruc- 
tion in the principles of teaching, required to pre- 
pare lessons for teaching, and to put into practice 
those principles in teaching their classmates, the 
children of the school, and the pupils of the night 
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school. As vacancies occurred in other schools, these 
pupil-teachers were sent to fill them, and of the 
twenty-one who entered the training class and con- 
tinued in school work, every teacher has at presenta 
position. 

In the general discussion which followed, special 
pleas were made for a higher education. “ Formerly 
the higher education was intended especially for 
those who were preparing for the ministry ; since 
any Friend may attain to the ministry it behooves 
all Friends to have the higher education. Then 
there would be no lack of well-educated Friends for 
the Society schools. The higher education is 
not to make teachers, but to make men and wo- 
men, Higher education should have a closer 
connection with higher moral and spiritual training. 
The spiritual sap too often dries up while the intel- 
lectual part of man runs to seed. Friends should 
not fear the broadening influence of a broad educa- 
tion. Our Society loses as many through want of 
education in Friends’ truths as it does through the 
higher education. Too few young Friends go 
yearly to college.” The fact of poor compensation 


for teachers as compared with other professions was 
commented on, and the question of Friends paying 
for the instruction received in the lower grades re- 
SECRETARY, pro tem. 


ceived some attention. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, 1OWA. | 
SERMON BY EDWARD COALE. 
Asstrract of a sermon, in Second month, 1892, by 
Edward Coale, Benjaminville, Ill. 

The mission of the Society of Friends is yet un- 
fulfilled, though in years that are past it may have 
been measurably fulfilled. Every religious society is 
the representative of a certaintruth, and we are no 
exception to this rule. We yet have a work to do. 
The world is full of what we term our religious be- 
liefs. Weare too apt to accept what has been said 
without investigation. Our Society bears testimony 
against war. We believe war is wrong. I look out 
and see the sufferings caused by war, but the testi- 
mony against it is nota living principle with me, 
unless I feel it tobe so in my own breast. George 
Fox started out on this line; his advice to Friends 
was to “ Mind the Light.” That light shines to-day, 
and is as much a light to each one of us, as it was to 
Jesus and the disciples; as it has been to any of the 
great reformers. We may not have the great work 
to do that they had, and may be, none of that kind 
of work, but we have the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, to show us our 
duty as itdid them their duty. It is the light of the 
sun (not the light of the morn), coming direct to 
thee my brother, to thee my sister. I cannot hold it 
too highly. It is the foundation principle of our 
society; it is the only light that can guide us 
aright in the world. We do not permit it to accom- 
plish its work in us, when our hearts are cumbered 
with other cares, for it cannot shine in our hearts 
with allof its brilliance and power. As our faith is, 
so shall it be unto us. We must move forward when 
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we hear the command, whether we see the way or 
not; we must take one step, and light must be given 
for the next one. In the rise of our society, men 
and women had, literally, to take their lives in their 
hands; they came out of the Church of England ; 
they had nothing to guide them but this light we 
speak of; all the laws of England were agaiust them, 
simply because they were following the pointings of 
this light. God uses the instruments he can get, and 
while the parents were in prison the children took 
their places. Some of the brightest lights of that 
day were these young people who in some cases had 
not reached their majority. These were the embodi- 
ments of the light we have been speaking of. The 
Church of England was supported by the govern- 
ment, but all its power could not quench this light. 
In ashort time the society wasa great and growing 
people. 

George Fox was a great man ; he simply followed 
the light. When we take his declarations for that 
light we find it to be but the light of the moon. We 
have looked to him too much for light, and conse- 
quently have not grown as we should for the last two 
hundred years. If we follow the true light we will 
be drawn unto Christ, which is the primary light to 
guide us into truth. If I look back to the reformers, 
good though they were, I work in a reflected light. 
Plants in the sunlight bend toward the sun, if placed 
in a window, but placed in the brightest moonlight, 
they will not turn toward the moon; so we, looking 
towards a borrowed light, find it to be but the cold 
light of the moon—a light with no warmth in it. 
We have dwelt too long in the past; we have had 
too many sermons on doctrines and beliefs, which do 
no good to lead men to Christ. If such sermons 
make any one spiritually stronger I have not seen it ; 
but if we dwell in the power of Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, we will grow. We may read of Je- 
sus, but the lesson to us is, ‘‘ We must be true to our 
own conceptions of truth as they come to us,”—the 
same truth that was given to Jesus. I do not say any 
one can equal him, but he said, “ greater things shall 
ye do,” and they did in a great measure, when we 
consider they were nothing but humanity. As they 
went out into the world, fulfilling their mission, they 
had nothing but that power which is Christ in God, 
to enable them to do these greater things. We can 
not tell, one for another, what it is, for it is not pos- 
sible for all to see alike. This light will guide thee 
in the way thou should go, not somebody else. We 
have our work to do,and we do not need to tear down 
others to build up ourselves. When the sun shines 
we do not have to drive out the darkness, simply 
let the sunshine in, and the darkness will naturally 
be expelled. So let the light of truth in the heart 
and we know nothing more about error, for the truth 
will fill it. I remember in my own early religious 
experience, I looked into my heart and could see 
nothing but wickedness. The light of truth shone in, 
but I said: “ My heart is not fit to let thee in; thou 
canst not come in, for it is not a fit temple for thee to 
enter.” But Jet this Divine truth come in and we 
will be surprised how all the wickedness goes out. 
Let us open our hearts to the fullness of God’s power 





and it will do the work. Sometimes we are required 
to do things that every impulse of our nature rebels 
against, but when a friend advises us to do some other 
way, we find it is as the light of the moon. When 
we have once entered in the work, though we see no 
way, we must walk by faith; the leader, our God, 
has commanded, and we move forward, and when we 
are willing so to move, using the light we have, God 
always blesses our efforts. Why? Because we have 
been obedient to his requirings,and obedience is 
what he asks at our hands, in little things as well as 
in great. 

I want to get out of the borrowed light and into 
the light that George Fox worked in. I want you, 
my friends, to feel that the great God of heaven and 
earth is your God, and your wisdom. It will not be 
what this man believes, or what that man believes, 
but what is made manifest to you, in your own hearts. 
It is not for me to hate humanity, but to love it, and 
hate the wrong. The impulse of love works in a posi- 
tive, not a negative way. I want us to see all the 
beauties of this lovely world around us, and cheer 
the heart of the wayfaring traveler in it. God is 
love, and if guided by him we will be led in the 
paths of light and love. Let us be in earnest ; let us 
be true to the pointings of duty. 


VIEWS OF A NON-MEMBER. 

One who frequently attends Highland Meeting, 
though not a member, writes: “I always enjoy a 
good sermon so much, and a silent meeting, when I 
feel the impressiveness of the silence. To me the 
silence is more full and perfect after some one has 
spoken. I like harmony, and I feel it after all hearts 
are turned in one thought,—one supplication. Does 
thee think it strange in me to say that I think the 
Friends meetings would be full,—so full that the 
houses would have to be enlarged,—if there were 
more speakers,—earnest speakers in every meeting? 
Why are not Friends more active in trying to get 
members? All other denominations work for the 
salvation of souls. I wonder if it is against Friends’ 
principles to ask others to attend meetings, and see 
if it does not answer the demands of their souls. I 
am sure I could not help doing that, if I were a 
member. I would feel that I must talk to others, 
and tell them to come and enjoy the meeting. There 
are somany waiting outside, so many who only need 
a kindly spoken request,—a word,—a smile. Do not 
we want them to come? Will they come of them- 
selves? Perhaps they may; but I believe that few 
outside attend the Friends’ meeting who are not 
asked by members to attend. Why is this?” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEED OF FELLOWSHIPS AT SWARTHMORE. 


Many of the ablest young Friends that would gladly 
enter upon education as a career after graduation 
from the college are now diverted from such a course 
by the insistent necessities of the present. The re- 
muneration offered by the lower schools is small, and 
the graduates are not yet ready to be taken back into 
the college as professors; for though they can go into 
the lower schools and lift them, they cannot, without 
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former standards. The chances are, therefore, that 
they will either enter upon some business enterprise 
or prepare themselves for law or medicine. 

The college is a heavy loser, since it must trust to 
accident to find properly prepared Friends to take 
new or vacated places on its faculty. Now if the 
college had at its disposal a few fellowships, it could 
send its best, most representative graduates to other 
and higher educational institutions, both in Europe 
and the United States for one, two, or three years as 
might be deemed best. As soon as the course of one 
student was completed another would take his place. 
These finely educated and scientifically prepared 
young men and women could now easily find remun- 
erative positions in Friends’ and other schools, and 
the college would always have at hand a finely 
trained band of teachers of its own kind to choose 
from. This would secure its rapid and healthful 
growth, a thing that now depends more or less upon 
chance. 

To become really effective the fellowships should 
yield about $500 per year, so that an endowment of 
$10,000 would be needed for each. 


CuHarLes De GAarRMo. 
Swarthmore College. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF CONCORD UNION. 

THE attendance of this semi-annual union, held in 
West Chester, on the 16th inst.,was very good. Dele- 
gates were in attendance from each of the twelve 
schools composing it, and reports, written or verbal, 
were received, eliciting much comment and interest- 
ing all gathered. The business committee had a well- 
arranged programme, which was adhered to, and in 
addition to the reports,—which in themselves were 
largely suggestive and were freely commented upon, 
—introduced, by way of variety, object lessons and 
two questions, all instructive and interesting. 

The first question, assigned to Swarthmore school, 
was answered by Wm. J. Hall. It related to the 
home duty toward the First-day school and will be 
presented in full next week in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL. This was followed by an object lesson 
from Goshen school, which introduced the subject of 
Temperance in a forcible manner, through a black- 
board illustration, representing a walled city of an- 
cient times. The doorway represented the laws 
through which our drink evil is permitted to enter 
legally into our communities, and the various meth- 
ods employed to enlarge this opening were men- 
tioned, as well as an appeal to all to work for this 
end, as “ God will cement all stones;properly laid for 
this rebuilding.” 

After a bountiful launch in the schoolroom, the 
session was reopened by an object lesson to a class 
from the West Chester school, in which it was shown 
how spiritual lessons can be taught from natural ob- 
jects, which on this occasion were white pinks and 
lilies used to illustrate the value of the light on out- 
ward objects, and from this the thought could be 
easily turned to the inward light that guides and di- 
rects,—the faith of the Friends. Further reports 
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were read and another object lesson from Darby 
school impressed the hearts of the value of restraint 
as a moral agency in the training of boys and girls. 

A second question in reference to a training class 
for teachers for the First-day schools was answered 
in a logical way by A. L. McAllister, of Wilmington. 
He emphasized the value of such training as promis- 
ing good results to our schools, Discussion followed 
in which it was urged that teachers ‘‘ learn to do by 
doing,” and also ask to their aid the help of the Di- 
vine Spirit. A responsive exercise from West Ches- 
ter school closed a very interesting and instructive 
session. 


MEETING OF ABINGTON UNION. 

The semi-annual meeting of Abington Union was 
held at Gwynedd meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 
16th inst. It was well attended, over two hundred 
being present. The several schools in the quarterly 
meeting were all represented except Quakertown and 
Stroudsburg, and reports were received from these, 
in letters from the superintendents, Jane G. Kinsey 
and Anna W. Palmer. The latter mentioned the 
recent illness of most of the teachers, but the con- 
tinued large attendance of children. 

The programme of exercises was opened in the 
morning by a reading from the Scriptures, by Anna 
S. Evans, assistant superintendent of Gwynedd 
school. The reports of Abington, Byberry, Upper 
Dublin, Warminster, and Horsham schools were read 
and considered at the morning session. Lydia 
Foulke, of Gwynedd, recited “Tae Lilacs,” Lewis 
Malone, Jr., of Warminster, read an essay, “ Educa- 
tion,” and Carrie J. Atkinson, of Byberry school, 
recited “ The Discontented Rain Drops.” Lunch was 
provided, and at the afternoon session, after an 
expression of welcome by the superintendent of the 
Gwynedd school, the reports of Plymouth, Norris- 
town, Stroudsburg, Quakertown, and Gwynedd were 
presented, the last named verbally. Two questions 
were answered : “ Is it practicable to grade our First- 
day schools ?” and “Are Friends losing by not attend- 
ing more to forms in our religious meetings? ’—the 
former by Abby B. Potts, the latter, in an essay, by 
Elizabeth Ely, which wil] be published. Each ques- 
tion drew out some remarks. Lizzie Atkinson, of 
Upper Dublin, recited “A Child’s Dream of a Star,” 
and Lillian Zimmerman, of Norristown, ‘‘ The Tear 
of Repentance.” A black-board exercise was given 
by Viola Marple, of Horsham, and a class exercise 
by seven young people, under the direction of Mary 
H. Forman, of the Gwynedd school. Clarence J. 
Atkinson, of Upper Dablin, gave a recitation, “I’ll 
Never Use Tobacco.” 

For clerks for the ensuing year James Q. Atkin- 
son and Mary R. Livezey were appointed, and the 
Union agreed to meet at Warminster, at the usual 
time in Tenth month next. The Visiting Committee 
made an appointment to visit Abington school on 
First-day, Sixth month 19, at the close of the morn- 
ing meeting. 


Tue dear Lord hears and pities all ; 
He knoweth all our wants : 
And what we blindly ask of him 
His love withholds or grants.— Whittier. 
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FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
THE following circular has been sent out, in behalf of a 
fund for the enlargement of the collections in the Histori- 
cal Library at Swarthmore College : 
NEw York, Fourth month 5, 1892. 

The Friends’ Historical Library of Swarthmore College 
probably contains the most complete collections of Friends’ 
books in this country. 

It is desired to increase its permanent value by the pur- 
chase of such books relating to the Society of Friends as 
may, from time to time be offered for sale, but at present 
not included in the library. 

Professor Beardsley has stated that some opportunities 
to secure rare and valuable books have been lost, because 
there is no fund for such a purpose. 

To prevent such losses in the future it is suggested that 
a purchasing fund be raised at once and placed in the 
hands of the Librarian, Prof. Arthur Beardsley, for such 
use. Thy kind aid is solicited. 

Respectfully thy friends, 
ALBERT A. MERRITT, 
128 West 66th street, New York. 
S. RAYMOND ROBEBRTs, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


M. L. HoLsrook, who is “ Professor of Hygiene in the 
New York Medical College and Hospital for Women,” and 
who is also the editor of the Herald of Health, and a well 
known writer on health and hygiene, has just published a 
volume, “ The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption,” which 
we think will be of interest and value to many. Whether 
pulmonary consumption can be cured is one question, but 
that it can be avoided, and mitigated, no one need doubt. 
Dr. Holbrook treats the subject in three parts: The Na- 
ture and Cause of Disease; Prevention and Treatment of 
Consumption in its Earlier Stages; Treatment in More 
Advanced Cases. He remarks that “a very great majority 
of all cases of Consumption which have recovered hav 
been cured by hygienic remedies and not by drug medica- 
tion. In most cases the patients have applied these reme- 
dies themselves, often, perhaps, in a rude way, but even 
thus applied they have proved of the greatest advantage.” 
Price by mail $2.00. Address Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 46 E. 
2ist St., New York. We receive the volume through P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
—The Fifth month number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
is the first issued under the editorial direction of William 
D. Howells. The publishers in a slip sent out, announce 
that the authors whose work appears in it include Lowell, 
Higginson, Stedman, Edward Everett Hale, Henry James, 
Prof. 8. P. Langley, Sarah Orne Jewett, and others of 
almost equal fame. There has been much energy and 
capital used in bringing the Cosmopolitan up to the front 
rank. Its priceis $3 a year. It is very liberally illustrated. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CONCERNING PUNISHMENTS.—American teachers, as a 
rule, avoid corporal punishment of scholars, desiring to rule 
by love, if they can, and where this fails, to expel the scholar. 
But a paragraph in the daily press says: 

“ After teaching school for fifty-one years, Johann Jakob 
Haberie, of Germany, died some years ago, and his diary 
has just been published, in which the punishments he ad- 
ministered are all noted down. He gave 911,517 strokes 
with a stick, 240,100 ‘smites’ with a birch rod, 10,986 hits 
with a ruler, 136,715 hand smacks, 10,235 slaps on the face, 
7,905 boxes on the ears, 115,800 blows on the head, 12,763 





tasks from the Bible, Catechism, the poets, and grammar,— 
every two years he had to buy a Bible, to replace the one so 
roughly handled by his scholars; 777 times he made his 
pupils kneel on peas, and 5,001 scholars had to ‘do penance 
with a ruler held over their heads.’” 

Co-EDUCATION AT YALE.—An article in Harper's Weekly 
says: “The decision of Yale University to admit women 
to post-graduate courses, with the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, is both unexpected and gratifying. Yale is always 
supposed to be enveloped in a cloud of conservatism, and 
the present action was unanticipated. Itis really a deci- 
sion to establish post-graduate coéducation. It is pleasant 
to think that this wise action is distinctively American. 
Nowhere at any time in the history of the world has there 
been such essential respect for women as in this country. 
It is true that many unequal laws still linger, but they are 
belated snowdrifts under the sun of May.” 

THE MopERN Proressor.—Prof. Palmer, of Harvard, 
draws the following instructive picture of the work of the 
successful modern professor. He says: 

“ Leisurely days of routine ease belong to the past. A 
professor, nowadays, must prepare lectures incessantly ; 
must perpetually revise them ; must arrange examinations; 
direct the reading of his students; receive their theses; 
himself read a large part of their voluminous written 
work ; personally oversee his advanced men ; gather them 
about him in laboratory, seminary, and conference ; attend 
innumerable committee and faculty meetings ; devise legis- 
lation for the further development of his college and de- 
partment; correspond with schools and colleges, where his 
students, after taking their higher degree, may suitably be 
placed ; and if, at the end of a hard-worked day, he can 
find an hour’s leisure, he must still keep his door open for 
students or fellow-officers to enter. It is useless to 
say that these things are not necessary. Whoever neglects 
them will cease to make his college, his subjeet, and his in- 
fluence grow. It is because professors see that they can- 
not safely neglect them that the modern college differs 
fundamentally from its humbrum predecessor of a century 


” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—The contest for the 
“ President’s Prize” in oratory will take place next Sixth- 
day evening, the 22d inst. These contests, which take the 
place of the “cane rush,” are looked forward to with great 
interest. 

The announcement of the plan to establish a Swarth- 
more Grammar School was received with pleasure by the 
College. It has been a long-felt need, and it is hoped that 
the school may have deserved success. 

A new fraternity, entirely local and non-secret, has 
been organized. The members are, viz: From the Senior 
class, Eavenson, Green, Jenkins, McAllister, and Walker; 
Juniors, Broomell and Carver; Sophomores, Gawthrop, 
Griest, Moon, Rushmore, A. White, and Wilder; Freshmen, 
Entrikin, Palmer, and C. White. This organization bears 
the name of Phi Kappa Omicron. H. 


NoTes.—Martin Academy, at Kennett Square, under 
the charge of J. Henry Painter, Principal, announces its 
course of instruction elsewhere in our paper. The Princi- 
pal will take a few boys into hisown family. Itisfor both 
sexes, and is designed to prepare either for college or for 
business. 

The Swarthmore Grammar School, to be opened in the 
fall, at Swarthmore, under the direction of Arthur H. Tom- 
linson, will have an Advisory Board, composed of President 
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DeGarmo, Dr. Magill, William J. Hall, Dr. Geo. M. 
Philips, and Clement M. Biddle. 

Margaret P. Saunders, (successor to W. L. Sanford), 
announces the work of her school for girls, at 1808 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. Its design isto give a liberal English 
education and a serviceable knowledge of Latin and French, 
or German; also, when desired, training in advanced 
mathematics, Latin, and Greek. 

The Newtown Enterprise says: The opening of next 
fall’s term at the Abington Friends’ School, near Jenkin- 
town, will be characterized by an almost entire change in 
the faculty. Of the corps of lady teachers five 
will resign, to be replaced by five others.” 


THAT HE SHOULD CARE. 


THE self-existent One, who holds 

The universe within his hand 

Lightly, as ’twere a grain of sand— 
Whose will is all the law that molds 
Creation’s forces—who has flung 

Each rounded planet into space, 

And mapped all systems’ ordered place, 
And spheres within their orbits hung 
What arrogance that I should dare 

To think for this brief life, scarce worth 

Its breathing-room upon the earth, 

That he should care ! 


All heavens, all worlds, his praise proclaim 
From seraph’s song to buzz of bee, 
All voices swell the harmony 

Of allelujahs to his name. 

And countless hierarchs, loftier still, 
Their faces veil before his throne, 
Beings who never yet have known 

One utmost thought beyond his will : 

How then may I, in my despair, 
Hope, midst an homage so divine, 
For broken accents such as mine 

That he should care? 


No bud that blossoms—not a blade 
Of grass that lifts its spire on high— 
No bird that breasts the morning sky, 
Hath dared refuse its atom aid 
In his high service. Understand, 
I may not—cannot,—how his mind, 
Self-centered, infinite. can find 
Aught in the creature of his hand, 
That can commend that creature’s prayer : 
Yet so believing I would pour 
Thanks, praises, blessings evermore, 
That he doth care! 
—Margaret J. Preston, in S. S. Times. 


THE CHILDREN WE KEEP. 

THE children kept coming one by one, 

Till the boys were five and the girls were three, 
And the big brown house was alive with fun, 

From the basement floor to the old roof tree. 
Like garden flowers the little ones grew, 

Nurtured and trained with tenderest care ; 
Warmed by love’s sunshine, bathed in dew, 

They blossomed into beauty rare. 


But one of the boys grew weary one day, 

And leaning his head on his mother’s breast, 
He said, “I’m tired and cannot play ; 

Let me sit awhile on your knee and rest.” 
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She cradled him close to her fond embrace, 

She hushed him to sleep with her sweetest song, 
And rapturous love still lightened his face 

When his spirit had joined the heavenly throng. 


Then the eldest girl, with her thoughtful eyes, 
Who stood where “the brook and the river meet,” 

Stole softly away into paradise, 
Ere “ the river” had reached her slender feet. 

While the father’s eyes on the graves were bent, 
The mother looked upward beyond the skies: 

“ Our treasures,’ she whispered, “ were only lent; 

Our darlings were angels in earth's disguise.” 


The years flew by, and the children began 

With longings to think of the world outside ; 
And as each in turn became a man, 

The boys proudly went from the father’s side. 
The girls were women so gentle and fair, 

That lovers were speedy to woo and to win ; 
And with orange blooms in their braided hair, 

Their old homes they left, new homes to begin. 


So one by one the children have gone— 
The boys were five and the girls were three ; 
And the big brown house is gloomy and lone, 
With but two old folks for its company. 
They talk to each other about the past, 
As they sit together at eventide, 
And say, “All the children we keep at last 
Are the boy and the girl who in childhood died.” 


—E. V. Wilson, in Pres. Witness. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF PALESTINE. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

THE manner of assessing and collecting taxes has suf- 

ficient interest to merit attention. In former times 

it was customary to farm out the taxes for each dis- 

trict, as Hebron, Jaffa, Nabloos, etc., to one respon- 

sible person, who in turn would sublet the same to a 


number of individuals, each receiving a certain sec- 


tion or a certain number of villages. The principal 
tax farmer generally had nothing to do with the 
actual collecting of the taxes, but served only as a 
middleman between the government and the smaller 
tax farmers. He managed always, however, to make 
it a profitable business. 

Some years since this method was changed en- 
tirely, and the Government levied a certain amount 
upon each village, according to its size and the 
amount of land under cultivation. This method con- 
tinued about five years and has recently been super- 
seded by a revival of the ancient plan, with the dif- 
ference that now the Government becomes practi- 
cally its own broker, and, instead of renting a certain 
district to a certain rich man, to sublet to others, it 
deals directly with the smaller tax farmers. One such 
person may have three, five, or ten villages, as the case 
may be, and the Government asks for bids. One man 
offers a certain sum, another a sum a little larger, and 
the Government telegraphs to the highest bidder that 
if within three days no one appears to offer more he 
he can have that section. 

The peasants hardly know which system, the old 
as modified at present or the method of taxing by 
villages, is the most burdensome. Either system is 
attended with unnecessary cost and hardship, for 


money enough must be raised not only to satisfy the 
Government, but also to make the tax farmers rich ; 
for every person in the Empire knows that such an 
office is, as it has been from time immemorial], a lu- 
crative one. 

This year, when the yield in general is less by 
one-third than last year, the taxes remain the same. 
When the peasants protest the tax farmers reply: 
“ Your crops are less, to be sure; but then you get a 
better price, and hence can afford to pay as high a 
tax as last year.” 

Daring the year 1891 repairs and additions were made 
to thirty old houses, and sixty new ones were built 
in and about Jerusalem. Most of the new houses are 
outside the town, and they are built in a much more 
spacious way than was formerly done or than could 
be done within the walls. This remark does not 
apply to Jewish houses, which are built in clusters, 
are very small, generally of two rooms each, and 
many of them are constructed of the cheapest mate- 
rials—mere shells that will scarcely protect the occu- 
pants from the weather. 

Considerable work has been done on the Bethle- 
hem and Hebron carriage road, so that it is in a fair 
condition. The carriage road to Jericho (20 miles) 
is progressing slowly, with no immediate prospect of 
its being completed. 

Since the repaving of the streets of Jerusalem was 
undertaken, about eight years ago, it is easier to keep 
them clean, inasmuch as a smooth stone pavement 
can be more readily swept than a rubble pavement. 
Very little effort, however, is made in this direction, 
and the filth in some parts of the town is simply 
abominable. After the cholera appeared in Damas- 
cus a more vigorous attempt was made at sweeping 
and removing the most objectionable filth; but this 
was only a spasm, and the relapse has already taken 
place. As always heretofore, the sanitary condition 
of this city is in a bad way. 

At the very end of November negotiations, which 
had been going on for a long time, were completed 
and the French company [Jaffa and Jernsalem Rail- 
road] purchased land for a railway station about 
three-fourths of a mile south of Jerusalem. The 
amount of land was 28,000 square meters and the 
price paid 120,000 francs, that is, about 7 acres for the 
round sum of $24,000. The first plan was to have the 
station much nearer the city, near an old Turkish 
burying ground, but the Moslems made such objec- 
tions as to render this impracticable. The position 
chosen will necessitate a street railway (tramway),and 
no less than four different parties are now in Con- 
stantinople trying to obtain the right (firman) to lay 
such a track. Land owners in the vicinity of the site 
selected for the station say that the price paid is 
very low; on the other hand, disinterested parties 
say it is exorbitant. The depot site once fixed, as 
it now is, no doubt land in that neighborhood will 
rise in value, certainly it will in the price demanded. 

For some time past construction trains have passed 
at a very slow rate of speed between Jaffa and Ram- 
leh, a distance of 12 miles, and they now come up 
nearly to Artouf, about 12 miles further, near the 


point where the road enters the mountains. The 
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most difficult part of the road is yet to be built. 
With all loose earthwork—and much of the road on 
the plain is of this character—the heavy winter rains 
make havoc, and, as the rainy season has just set in, 
probably much that is now looked upon as completed 
road will have to be re-made next spring. The ob- 
stacles in the way of railroad construction in this 
country are many,and some of the most serious ones 
are due to the unfriendliness of the Government to 
any such project. In time, perhaps not as soon as its 
friends claim, the road will be completed and com- 
munication with Jaffa will certainly be easier than it 
is at present. There is, to my mind, no evidence 
that its completion will make any marked change in 
the business of Palestine or bring about a new era of 
prosperity for this country, as has been so ardently 
predicted. 

The income of the province of Palestine, or this 
pashalic, the past year, amounted to something over 
$500,000, divided as follows: 
Public revenue : 

Tithes, 
Land tax, 


$246,202.76 
168,313 66 
38,645.54 
26,470.04 
10,239.00 


Sheep and goats, . 
Military tax, 
Shop tax, 


Total public revenue, 189,871.00 


Municipal revenue: 
Carriage road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, 
Gate tax, a a ee 
Education and public works, 
Miscellaneous municipal taxes, . 


11,250.00 
12,500.00 
3,027.00 
8,333.00 


Total municipal revenue, 35,110.00 


Grand total, . $524,981.00 


Under “ tithes’ is included wheat, barley, durra, 
olives, and all kinds of crops. The military tax is 
paid by Christians and Jews, who are thus exempt 
from military service. Within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem property is exempt from taxation, and the “ shop 
tax” (the tax upon the income of any place of busi- 
ness) is likewise not paid in the city, but it is levied 
upon shops and places of business outside the city 
and in all other towns. The tax which every loaded 
animal—camel, mule, or donkey—that enters Jerusa- 
lem is required to pay is called the “ gate tax,” and 
the sum is devoted to paving the streets and for some 
other internal improvements or needs. 

Articles of common consumption vary in price at 
different seasons of the year, and likewise according 
to the quality of the goods. 

[The Consul here gives a tabular statement of 
prices of a number of articles. Wheat, per 48 pounds, 
is 60 cents to $1.08; barley, per 36 pounds, is 48 to 60 
cents ; potatoes, per pound, 14 to 2% cents; peas, per 
pound, 2} to 4 cents; beans, 34 to 4% cents; onions, 1 
to 2} cents; olive oil, 534 to 66% cents a gallon ; wine, 
374 to 96 cents a gallon; grapes, 1 to 2 centsa pound. ] 

The quantity of grapes brought into the city this 
season was about 42,000 pounds. The Latin and 
Greek convents each took 2,100 pounds ; other mon- 
asteries, 1,800 pounds ; public houses and wine shops, 
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15,000 pounds; private families (for wine), 12,000 
pounds ; and for sale in the markets, 9,000 pounds. 

The importation of flour from Russia (Odessa) has 
ceased, owing to shortness of wheat crop in that 
country ; but the condition of things in Rassia does 
not, for some reason, seriously affect the price of 
wheat in Palestine. 

It may be of sufficient interest to mention that 
Jerusalem has within and without the walls one hun- 
dred and thirty-five places where liquor is sold, and 
all pay a tax, those within the walls not coming 
under the exemption rule mentioned above. The 
tax this year amounted to $2,292, which is not reck- 
oned in the foregoing amount, but is sent directly to 
Constantinople. 

Potatoes, which have been imported chiefly from 
France, are being raised now to a considerable extent 
in the German and Jewish colonies on the Plain of 
Sharon. In some of these colonies and in the neigh- 
borhood of Jaffa Indian corn is being cultivated with 
very satisfactory results, the price the past season 
reaching as high as $1.25 per bushel. 

The shipment of oranges from Jaffa for the month 
of November just past was 15,000 cases, against 21,000 
cases for the corresponding month of 1890. The 
yield this year is good, the difference being accounted 
for by the quarantine, which disarranges everything. 

The condition of the Jews was fully stated in my 
report of October 3, 1891. The order forbidding 
their immigration, issued early in July, is still in 
force, and it has had a most salutary effect upon all 
land transactions, prices of which had previously 
been crowded up to an abnormal and ruinous figure. 


SELAH MERRILL. 
United States Consulate, 


Jerusalem, December 5, 1891. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE long-projected addition to the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences (Philadelphia), came up for consideration at a 
meeting of the members on the evening of the 12th inst., 
and was given an impetus by the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to report within two weeks a plan for the 
erection of the proposed building. One of the reasons for 
the haste is that the $50,000 appropriated by the State must 
be used by June. Altogether there is $75,000 available for 
the work. President Wistar stated that there was no in- 
tention of merging the Academy with the Wistar and 
Horner Anatomical Museum, now belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, as had been represented to be the case. 

—It is difficult for a poor girl in Germany to get a hus- 
band. A dower is an indispensable requisite. Army officers 
are in great demand as husbands, notwithstanding their 
scanty saleries. An “adjunkt,’” for instance—a sort of 
first clerk in the railway oftices—draws a salary of 110 marks, 
or $27 a month. If he be sensible he will not let himself 
go for less than 2,000 marks, or $500. If he knows enough 
to wait his value increases, and if he attains the rank of 
“expeditor’”’—a sort of boss of a railway station—he can 
command from 5,000 to 10,000 marks, or $1,250 to $2,500. 
— Exchange. 

—Although the peach tree is usually considered short- 
lived, there seems to be no real reason, outside of circum- 
stances, why they should not live as long as other trees. 
There are some instances of very aged peach trees, and possi- 
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bly one of the oldest is in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania,on the 
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brought to enforce the contract, 
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but the Supreme Court re- 
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has violated good conscience, good faith, and fair 
Philadelphia, 


City, and 


Green, of proprietor of the 
the “ Windsor,” at 
1orne Manor Hotel (at 
The 


It was lately purchased at 


y r 
[raymore,” at Atlant 
Cape May, has purchased the Lang 
, With the furniture, ete. 


Langhorne, Bucks county 


price paid is said to be 330,000 


Sheriff’s sale by G. Harry Davis, of Philadelphia, for $24,- 
390. After the close of the coming summer season, Mr. 
Green intends to enlarge the house to nearly double its 
present capacity. Newtown Enterprise. 

About 1887 a horseshoe was found under the ice of 
the glacier Theodul, in Switzerland, which led geologists 
to the idea that this pass, 3,322 metres high, was formerly 
not imbedded in ice. This has been further confirmed by 
a recent find of coins bearing the likenesses of Augustus 
and Diocletian.— Popular Science News. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE United States Government has voluntarily tendered 
325,000 to the Government of Italy, to be paid to the fam- 
ilies of the three men “lynched” at New Orleans, who 
were not citizens of this country but of Italy. This has 
closed the diplomatic breach between the two countries, 
and itis believed that cordial relations will now be re- 
stored. 

THE steamship Conemaugh, with the second cargo of food 
supplies from this city for the Russian famine sufferers, is 
expected to sail from here on the 25th instant. 

Two more Indian reservations, the Sisseton, in North 
Dakota, and that of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, in In- 
dian Territory, have been ‘ thrown open to settlement,” 
the latter on the 19th inst. The scenes attending them, 
with the rush of intending settlers over the line, ata given 
signal, were much like those when Oklahama was thrown 
open. 

A SEVERE earthquake shock, said to be “ the worst since 
1566,” was experienced at a number of points in California, 
early on the morning of the 19th. At San Francisco it was 
perceptibly felt but did no damage. The places reporting 
injury were Winters, Vacaville, and Dixon. 

Two propellers which started from Duluth for Buffalo, 
on the 15th inst., were obliged to return yesterday, being 
unable to force their way through the ice in Lake Superior. 

A DISPATCH on the 15th from London reports unseason- 
ably cold weather in Great Britain, with snow “in some 
Early crops have suffered serious 
damage in many places. 


places a foot deep.” 


ANXIETY is felt in the different countries of Europe 
over the expected demonstrations by “ Socialist’ and other 
month. The 
main demand of the working people is for an international 
eight-hour day. 
lowed. 


agitators on ‘ May Day,’’—the Ist of next 


In Germany processions will not be al- 
will permit them, but will take vigorous 
measures to preserve order. 


France 


MvucH excitement has been caused in Wyoming by con- 
flicts between cattle owners, whose large herds are accus- 
who are 


tomed to feed on the open plains, and “ rustlers,’ 


charged with stealing from them. In one encounter three 
men were killed, and several persons who are under arrest 
are temporarily protected by United States troops, it being 
feared that they would be taken and lynched by the 
“ rustlers.”’ 

In Louisiana, on the 19th inst., the election for Gov- 
ernor resulted in the choice of Foster, the anti-Lottery 
Democratic candidate. He had the support of the Farmers’ 


Alliance voters 


NOTICES. 

*,* A number of young Friends connected with Girard 
(Avenue meeting, Philadelphia, have formed a circle for 
the distribution of Friends’ Literature. Current numbers 
of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be gladly 
acknowledged, and those who desire to help forward this 
work by sending such copies to others wanting them, can 
make known their wish to the circle through this office. 





*,* The conference held First-day evenings in meeting- 
house, 35th street and Lancaster Avenue, will close on 
First-day evening next, the 24th inst. General attendance 
desired. 


*,* The united evening meeting in Philadelphia is held 
at 4th and Green streets during Fourth month, at 7} 0’clock’ 
All are urged to attend them. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches,” will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at Reading, on Fourth 
month 24th, at 10.30 o’clock. The committee also expects 
to hold an appointed meeting at the same place on the af- 
ternoon of the same day, at 3 o'clock. 

Trains leave Reading Depot, Broad and Callowhill 
streets, on Seventh-day afternoon at 4 o’clock, and on First- 
day morning at 8.15 for Franklin Street Station, Reading. 

Returning, leave Reading at 5.50 and 7.51 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave., will be held on Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth month 22, 1892, at 8 o’clock. 

*,* The next meeting of Bucks First-day School Union 
will be held at Buckingham on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
23, at 10.30 a. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited to 
attend. The train leaving Philadelphia (Ninth and Green 
streets), at 9.05 a. m., will be met at Lahaska station by 
conveyances for any desiring to come that way. 

BARCLAY EYRE, rw 
FLORENCE J. Kirk, ) ~"** 


*,.* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association will be held at 1623 Filbert street, on Fourth- 
day afternoon, Fourth month 27, at 4 o’clock. The com- 
pany of contributors and all interested Friends is very 
much desired. CLEMENT A. WoopNnutTT, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report 


Highest of allin leaven- 


RoyAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall S’., N. Y 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 
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*,* The next meeting of the Western First-day School 
Union will be held at London Grove, on Seventh-day, the 
30th of Fourth month, 1892, at 10 a.m. All interested in 
the work are cordially invited to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, } 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, } 


Clerks. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month occur as 
follows : 

23. Western, Pa. 

30. Bucks, Pa. 


*,* Engagements during Fourth month at Park avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore : 

8. Illustrated lecture, Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of Phila- 
delphia, “A Summer in Greenland,” for the benefit of Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Fund and Friends’ Free Kindergarten, 
Aisquith street. 

15. Literary and Social Circle. 

29. Literary and Social Circle. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month occur as fol- 
lows: 
Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nebraska Half- Yearly Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
Scipio, Scipio, |. i 

.* In order that Friends from a distance and those 
from within the limits of our own Yearly Meeting may 
find suitable accommodations at the approaching annual 
session, it is desired that all Friends who can accommodate 
such gratuitously,give timely information to the committee, 
likewise such as can furnish board, and the terms for same. 

Address : Chas. E. Thomas, 1841 N. 12th St.; George 
Watson, 723 N. 8th St.; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain St ; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Mark Baner; Wm. W. 
Birdsall, 152 N. 15th St.; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall 
St.; Emmeline L. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.; Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. : 
c Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS an 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


Philadelphia. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES 


A good record of 20 years, in a prosperous locality , 
commend these securities to careful investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE é , 
TRUST COMPANY, Gaui {able 
Capital PaidIm, . . . + MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 


properties. Capital Paid in,. . . . . . . 82,049,550.00 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half | Surplus, . . ....... 800,000.00 
yearly. ; eee: See 
Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, eee oe et eee 


running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 

i“ wits s pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, plus of the Fquitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, $300, $500, $1,000. and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, Debentures obtain 
R. L. AUSTIN. AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
E. H. Austin, Manager, PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 


S Percent. SEMI-ANNUAL A ay 
RS r4 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) Gy 


REAL ESTATE BONDS. s NEWMAN'S » 
——— 5-3) ART STORE /éc& 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- Ag 806 Market St. (7 S 
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eastern Kansas. é, : 0 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. : Mirrors, Pictures, 
a Frames, Etc. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL ~ Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INC )ORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2 000 000+ 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNEE, COMMI!ITEE, RECEIVER: 


A. AGENT, e.c.; and for the faithful perf rmance of all such du- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ties all ite Cagttal tte linia 


aun a. . a Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities.  seisof the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. allowed on money deposits. Safes ia its burglar-proof vaults 
——_—____—__ for rent. 
LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENR®.Sec and T reas. The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
HENRY N. PACL Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. ( fered gratuitously. ; 
Ji RVIS MASON ‘Trust Officer WM. L. BRO Maria } P B TO hehe Si VET Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
L ¢ 


}. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. lackburn ser guarantee. 
1208 Bolton 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST S6o.nNY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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